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** Prompt to improve and to invite, 
‘© We blend instruction with delight.”—Pore. 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


True ease in writing comes from art, not chance. 











Xntellectual Pleasures. 

The greatest pleasures of which human na- 
ture is susceptible, are those of the intellect. 
Gaudy and captivating as external objects may 
appear, the pleasures of which they are the ori- 
gin, however essential they may scem to the en- 
joyment of the luxurious,and however well they 
may be calculated to satiate the desires of the 
sensualist, are comparatively trifling and un- 
substantial. Sensual gratifications mav for a 
moment heighten and increase our delights, 
but in the end, they frequently cause not only 
a destitution of happiness, but an accumula- 
tion of misery. Lamentable indeed would be 
the condition of man were he possessed of no 
other pleasures than those which arise from ob- 
rects around him—pleasures the very pursuit 
of which degrades him from the station as- 
signed him by his Creator, and places him on 
a level with the brute creation. He would 
then find no enjoyment in the proper discharge 
of his duty, no satisfaction in reviewing the 
joyous occurrences of days which are gone, no 
delight in picturing pleasant scenes of felicity 
and happiness and no confidence in future. 
events as a solace and support while passing | 
along the rugged and winding path of human 
life. Happily, however, man is not thus con- 
stituted. He possesses faculties of a higher | 
character—faculties which are the sources of! 
the purest and sublimest pleasures. 

There is no one although his situation is as| 
desirable as ever falls to the lot of mortals to! 
enjoy, but that by the power of imagination can| 
place himself in circumstances still more de- 
lightful and enchanting. Who does not feel 
an inward joy in ranging the fields which the 
imagination of the poet has adorned and pluck- 
ing many a flower in those fields to cheer him 
in the wilderness of life? | 

The pleasures of memory are no iess grate- | 
ful than those of the imagination. No one) 
contemplates the scenes of his boyhood, w hen| 
he frolicked in careless gatiety in the delight: | 
ful fields and tusted the festivities of enjoyment 
trom every kuoll and passing rivulet without | 
sensible intellectual pleasures. Does he visit 
the place of his nativity? he has sensations 
the most soothing and transporting. ‘The 
ideas of infancy, youth and manhood, of the 














awakens equally delightful and rapturous re- 
membrances. 

But, however refined and recreating these 
pleasures may appear, the more general indul- 
gence of hope will lead us to conclude that 
this faculty is a more prolific source of enjoy- 
ment than either the memory or the imagina- 
tion. By the aid of this we can look through 
the vista of ages and bring to the mind scenes 
which will be exhibited in the most distant 
periods of futurity. No matter what condition 
falls to the Jot of man, whether he occupies the 
humble station of the peasant or wears the in- 
signia of royalty, hope is continually his com- 
forter and support. Looking forward into fu- 
turity when he shall be in a situation more con- 
genial to his desires, he engages with all the 
ardor of enthusiasm in such pursuits as will 
tend more immediately to the gratification of 
his wishes. No expedient is left untried and 
no enterprise is too arduous to be undertaken. 
Here, then we shall find hope to be the efficient 
cause of the first aspirations and efforts of 
genius. Beholdthe chiid from whom all hope 
is precluded, in whose breast, there are no 
prospects of better days yet to come, and you 
will see one whose activity is lost and whose 


fire of soul is completely extinguished. But 


let his expectations be awakened, let his hopes 
be encouraged and all his powers both of mind 
and body will be brought into immediate oper- 
ation. Its effects in this point of view are 
equally felt and seen in those of maturer years. 
if by the spirit of prophecy we could be con- 
|fidently assured that our hopes and expecta- 
tions were never to be realized, how forlorn 
and how wretched would be our condition ! 
Despondency would dampen every exertion, 
despair would be depicted in every counte- 
nance. But animated by the hope of distinc 
tion and usefulness in after life, we can remove 
every difficulty and surmount every obstacle 
which impedes our progress. We can range 
the fields of science, investigate the laws of 
matter and of mind and gather whatever can 
embellish and elevate intelligent man. 

But pleasure and delight are by no means 
the characteristick features of human life. 
There are fitful and feverish periods of our 
existence when all comfort has fled from our 
bosoms, when the arrows of disappointment 
have unexpectedly wounded us, when melan- 
choly has shrouded us with its gloomy pall, 
and when our last friend has proved treachce 





nursery, school and study, recur to his mind 
‘vith all their Joyous associations each of which 


rous or has closed his eyes in death. Then v 


is that hope, that heaven Dern seraph, chen 
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around us its choicest influence. It cures all 
our woes, it lights up the countenance and we 
go forward to the performance of our various 
duties with alacrity and increasing delight. 
Our hopes and expectations, however, are 
not confined to our own future good but are 
extended to the good of the whole human race 
in ages yettocome. By knowing the wide 
‘field for improvement which the world pre- 
sents to our view we can hope for the exten- 
sion of the happy influence of the Christian re- 
ligion, for the promulgation of the arts and 
sciences and for the general spread of every 
thing which can elevate and dignify human 
nature. We can anticipate the period when 
despotism shall no longer sway its iron scep- 
tre and when the blessings of civil liberty shall 
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ened to anxiety, by recollections ol the misery 
to which an indulgence of this fatal propensity 
had reduced her unfortunate father. She in- 
tended them as admonitory cautions to hey 
son: nor was she aware of the light in which 
they appeared to him, tll laying aside the 
tickets for his Lottery, he said, * Iam sorry, 
mother ;—but if you say I am born tobea 
gamester, I suppose I must be one.”—* Not 
surely, my child,” said she alarmed; “ unless 
you choose.”— But you say I am to be one ; 
and you must know,” persisted Harry, “ for 
you ofien say, that you teach us nothing but 
what you know tobetrue.” Mrs. D—, start- 
led and perplexed, paused a moment for an 
answer; then finding none that would explain 





her meaning, led him from the room, in search 


not only extend throughout our own continent, | of some amusement, that might turn his tho’ts 
but be felt in every part of the habitable globe. | into another channel; mentally praying, that 
But hope is not limited to our own individual | if she had unthinkingly given her child a false 
good nor to the good of the whole human race|impression, the evil might yet be averted. 
in ages yettocome. The fleeting and transi-| Irom this time forward, the little games of 
tory enjoyments of earth cannot confine it in its; chance, to which all boys are more or less 
operations. It reaches beyond the grave und | addicted, were suffered to pass unnoticed ; the 
regards our prospects in the ever during ages| Word gamester never escaped her lips; fondly 
of eternity. Who can properly estimate or hoping, that the vivid impression he had evi- 
adequately describe the ineffable glories of the dently received of his destiny, might be effaced 
upper and better world? Yet however trans- from his mind, 
porting and unboundedly extatic the complete After a lapse of many years, Mrs. D— found 
fruition of these glories may be, the hope of herself, in the autumn of her life, a widow, 
the Christian confidently assures him that he | and dependant on her son. Those years had 
will ere long be in their full and everlasting | left legible traces of their course, on her brow, 
possession. Apna. 4nd on her decaying frame ; but had expanded 
the form of her blooming Harry into manly 
firmness and beauty. The circumstance, which 
| had caused her so much uneasiness in his boy- 
| hood, had gradually faded from her mind; no 


. Y' expressions of her son evinced the slightest 
oe an ee Harry D—,| recollection of it; and the uniform rectitude ot 
as she watched him, busily: employed, in pre-! pis principles and conduct almost banished 
paring tickets for his new Pin Lottery. —* You! 


from her heart the anxieties of a parent. 
ay 4 > 4 . + . 7 . . a L . 
have said soa hundred times mother; buthow| She resided under his roof, surrounded with 


} , 9° was > m ° 4 2 

do you know !”” said he, with a curious inquir-| all the comforts, and many elegancies of life ; 
_ it ie i ’ sae 6 : A . 

ing look. O it isin you,” returned she 3/and received to her heart, with the softened 


‘ } } ; , ; 1 +] . . . . . 
‘I see it in the interest you display in your! feelings of a mother, his lovely child. His 


Lottery a your playing Pins; and pitching | young wife was beautiful, amiable ; and fondly 

per ; og — fear, it will one day SP) auached to her husband and child; yet the 
re , . 

strength, beyond your power to control it. experienced eye of the mother could detect 


Dir. a her et and excellent |in her composition latent germs of feelings, 
worman;, and by her judicious management,| that, if induiged, might create uneasiness, and 


ae gg Me ae influence over the | perhaps dissention. A mistaken course of 
ie ronppese: ery - their early years, | education had so cherished the natural romance 
. ey ret accustomed to see their father treat of her heart, that now, in the second year ot 

er with attention and respect, and uniformly) her marriage, she was restless, and uneasy. 
refer them to her for guidance and direction. wiihout 
It was from her, that they learned the first: wost 
elements of knowledge ;—from her lips, they heart, but of the sacrifices of time and of incli- 
learned the simple, Golden Rule of Morality. 


d Relicic — ‘nation, which his affection could make to her 
1 sak d nag apie Aone cE wishes. —Harry D—, submitted for some time, 
8) tru { } ac > - sae . ° 
ce band clad ergy: ge epee of het with very good grace, to the litle encroach- 

r seo Ber te vem No power O!l| ments of female whim and caprice ;—but at 
Sead seman" ha certainty of her assertions. |the time his mother became a resident in his 
ar ‘ . i ° s = : 
Not aware of the extent of this influence, she | family, he was fully aware of the necessity ot 
indulged in expressions, that were merely the 


overflow igs of a mother’s 
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PRIZE TALE FROM THE LITERARY CASKET. 


Palse Xnipressions. 


*“ Youare certainly born to be a gamester, m 
son,” 


continued proofs, not only of the 
tnbounded devotion of her husband’s 


ichecking their further progress. He accor- 


solicitude, quick-| dingly began, with absenting himself a little 
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later than had been his custom, from the; for the night, and another opportunity did not 
domestic circle, frankly stating, when question- | soon arrive. 

ed by his wife, where he had been, and with| The real truth was, that he had within the 
whom.—QOne so unreasonably indulged as she} hour he mentioned, thrown the dice, and won 5 
had hitherto been, could ill brook the slightest | and that he had engaged to accompany a party, 
manifestation of indifference, or the least ap-| the next evening a few miles out of town. He 
pearance of inattention. Questions soon as-| went with them ; he played with them ; and in 
sumed the form of reproaches; which though/|the new, and absorbing excitement, thought 
they severely wounded the heart that still|not of the flight of time, ull the lights waned 
tenderly loved her, were met with the most|dim, before the morning beam. Then, when 
unruffed calmness of manner and answered! he looked around on the haggard and passion 
only by protracted absence. traced features of his companions,“ Of what 

He returned home one evening, at an un-| society of hell,” thought he, “ am I become a 
usually late hour, and seated himself by the/ member ?—O Nature when you doomed me a 
fire, in an apparently perplexed and musing) gamester, you should have given me an iron 
mood. His wife, for this time, sat silent, and| frame, and a soul incapable of feeling.” 
thoughtful, with no disposition to question, or} Vain were his struggles to escape from the 
reproach him. His mother, wishing to break toils with which he had encompassed himself ; 
a silence that became oppressive, inquired | fresh recruits dropped in, and another morning; 
where he had been, and what he had heard : | found him wrought toa pitch of maniac excite- 
‘On my way home, about an hour since,” ment, that rendered him insensible to the lapse 
he, * I stepped into B’s Hotel, to see if the|of time, and to the exhaustion of his frame. 
mail had arrived, and I never was so beset, and| He returned to his home, afier an absence of 
1 may add my dearest mother, never so tempt-| three days, languid, and miserable; yet with 
ed too, to take the dice-box in my hand, as|a gloomy satisfaction, in the certainty of his 
within this very hour.’ A confused, disturbed | fate. He was now free from the misery of sus- 
fecling, of something like foreseen evil aboutto pense; he was no longer in doubt, if his fancied 
ve accomplished, arose in the bosom of Mrs./| destiny would be fulfilled; and he yielded to 
D—, as she said to her son. “you are surely his fate, without a single effort to avert it. 
not serious ; what consideration, could, for one’ The first step being taken in the path of vice, 
moment, tempt a husband and father to coun- for six months he went down, with accelerated 
tenance that destructive vice.” limpulse. 

“TI am convinced it is a destructive vice,”, Far different was it during these months, 
replied he; “I know it has been the ruin of with his now really wretched wife. The habit- 
‘thousands ; and I knew that with this convic-| ual gloom and estrangement of her husband, 
ion, and this knowledge, the moment I threw. added to his late hours, caused her the keenest 
‘he dice, I should incur a moral responsibility, anguish; yet this very pressure of affliction 
that would make a man in his senses tremble. developed energies in her nature she was never 
Yet ! know not how it is;—I have now, and thought to possess. She now knew him tobe, 
ever have had, a secret, strange, and strong, what he had said he must be, a gamester ; an 
presentiment that lam déorn to be a gamester.| infatuated and undone-one she feared, unicss 
Whence it arises, I know not ;—I have in vain| he who alone can save, should snatch him from 
tried to trace it to some accidental cause ; and) destruction.—She saw her own weakness, aird 
as I cannot remember the time, when the! errors, in their proper light ; and bitterly re- 
impression was not vivid, in my waking and. gretted the infatuation, that led her to expect 
sleeping dreams, I am compeiled to believe so much, that it was perhaps the remote cause 
that it proceeds from an innate, inherent prin-} why she had lost all. ‘Trifles that she had 
ciple in my nature ; and that it is a fate, which formerly magnified into evils, now weighed 
lam yet destined to accomplish.” like dust in the balance, against the real troub- 

He paced the room with an agitated ‘air, les that beset her ; and the consciousness, that 
while speaking these few words ; every one of she had exacted too many sacrifices of time, 
which, struck a death-like chill to the heart of and of inclination, caused her to look with a 
his mother :—Her own inconsiderate expres- lenient eye, on his present dereliction from his 
sions to her son, in his early boyhood, were, duties. 

‘rom the effect it was evident they produced) “1 see plainly,” said she to her mother, “ it 
on him at the time, too deeply impressed upon} was to preserve his own dignty, and to check 
her mind, ever to be effaced, yet time and’ my encroaching folly, that he first deviated 
sorrow had rendered the impression faded, and| from his former regular hours ; and if his 
dim ; and now, when she thought to explain’ present dreadful course is the consequence of 
to him the cause of this tormenting presenti-| that deviation, my regrets may well be bitter, 
ment, it arose in her mind so shadowy and) and lasting. With these feelings and these 
indistinct, that she found it impossible at once| regrets, it would deeply wound me, my dear 
to arrange her thoughts and words, so as to con-| mother, to hear from your lips, in his presences 
vey to him a definite idea, and before she) the slightest allusion to his present course 0% 
gained her perfect recollection, he left the room ‘life :—no, let me rather by a cheerful surren 
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der of my wishes to his, convince him, that in 
a return to his former life, he has nothing to 
fear from my exactions,” 

The heart of Mrs, D—sprung to her daugh- 
ter, at this ingenuous acknowledgement of her 
errors. She wished much to explain to her 
son the cause of the fatal presentiment, that 
he ascribed to an uncontrolable propensity of 
his nature; yet fearful it had taken too deep 
hold on his imagination, ever to be removed, 
she yielded her own judgment to her daugh- 
ter’s wishes, and watched in silent agony the 
progress of his vice. 

At the close of six months, business and 
pleasure dispersed for a week or two most of 
his gaming companions, and restored Harry 
D—tothe bosom of his family. Regular hours 
and rest, braced his languid frame, and new 
strung his shaken nerves. His spirit, too, as- 
sumed a healthful tone: and the dross, that for 
months had been gathering round his heart, 
began to melt before the genial warmth of 
the pure sympathies of his nature. 

‘s Where,” thought he. “ have the affections 
of my heart been buried /” as he caressed his 
child, and looked with admiration on his lovely 
wife ; pleased,as formerly. with little attentions, 
and expressions of affection, yet apparently 
unconscious when they were withheld. “ Have 
they then re-animated to life, only to add to the 
bitterness of my regrets? but it is all in vain 
to struggle against the tendencies of my be- 
ing ;—I might resist them now, yet must 
ultimately be their victim ” 

He placed his child upon the floor, took his 
hat, and was leaving the house, when his wife, 
who had watched his motions with breathless 
anxiety, sprung to him, pale and trembling ;—— 
“ Harry, you will not go ?”—* What would 
you, Maria,” said he, laying down his hat: 
“ Why this agitation ? but I do not require an 
answer.” 

“You do not,” returned she, “ and if you 
now goto join them, I may indeed say, farewell 
to peace and comfort ; farewell, even to the 
little hope that has never yet quite deserted 
me. I would not,” she continued, “ seek to 
place the slightest restraint on your incli- 
nation, were Lonly concerned; but believe me, 
miserable as 1 must be, you yourself will not 
be happier.” 

He turned from her, and for some minutes 
paced the room in silence. At last, pausing 
before her: “ Heaven knows, Maria, | would 
not cause you one moment’s misery; yet 
bound by the ties you are, to a being, fated like 
me, | know not how it can be avoided. My 
first impulse was, to bid you discard me from 
your heart; but that I can never do—I would 
stay there, even in ruins I had myself made.” 
* Tell me, my dearest husband,” asked she 
with a quivering lip, “am I the cause—the 
remote cause? I am aware,” continued she, 
interrupting him as he was about to speak, 
“that my errors, my weakness, must have ex- 














cessively annoyed you ; but do not fear their 
recurrence ; my soul disclaims them now, as 
the follies of a girl, inexperienced in life, and 
unacquainted with herself” 

‘* Spare me the pain, of hearing these cause- 
less reproaches of yourself, Maria; and be 
assured, the cause you require, is no where, 
but in the elements of my being—lI repeat 
what I have once suid before : 1 cannot remem- 
ber the time, when I was not haunted with the 
consciousness that } was born to be a gamester. 
I long ago referred this to some secret prin- 
ciple ; but of late years, since science has 
thrown so much light onthe organization of 
our frames, and has so clearly developed the 
force of natural propensity, my conviction of 
the strength of this peculiar tendency in my- 
self, is so strong, that I feel it is all in vain to 
think of resistance.” 

* Would your faith in these scientific discov- 
eries continue strong,” said the elder Mrs. 
D—who had hitherto sat silent, “ if you could 
trace this presentiment you speak of, to an 
accidental cause » “Show me but the 
slightest cause, to which it may be traced, and 
I reject it forever.”’ * Then listen to me atten- 
tively,” said she, * and see if memory will not 
rest on some little circumstance, of what I am 
about to tell you,’? She accordingly related 
to him minutely the incidents connected with 
his pin lottery: her own unguarded expres- 
sions; with the effect they produced upon him 
at the time. ‘ And this, my dear mother, was 
so,” said he, after musing some time. “ It was, 
upon my sacred word.” “ It is enough, I believe 
itmmiserable fool that I have been; to be the 
dupe through life, of an illusion of my own 
brain, and of the wild theories of others, 
Were not my tickets laid out on the old mar- 
ble table ¢”? continued he, a sudden recollection 
springing in his mind —** They were,”’ return- 
ed his mother. ‘Tis clear as noon-day now 
to me, and fear nothing, my love.’ continued 
he, kissing the tears from his wile’s cheek ; 
“the illusion has vanished; I am master of 
myself again.” A L.D 
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‘¢ Of man, what see we but his station here.” 


Thomas FefEcrson, ZA. D. 


Third president of the United States, was 
born in Chesterfield county, Virginia, April 2, 
1743 

te received the honours of the college of 
William and Mary at an early age, and was 
distinguished for great scholarship. He then 
commenced the study of the law with the late 
George Wythe, chancellor of Virginia, and in 
« few years made great proficiency, and was 
admitted to practice. His uncommon quali- 
fications soon brought him into notice, and be- 
fore he had reached his twenty-fifth year, he 
was a conspicuous member of the Virginia 
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legislature, and had subsequently a farge share 
in all those determined measures of that body, 
with regard to Great Britain, which finally led 
to the call of a general congress. 

In 1775, when the propositions of lord North 
were laid before the assembly by the governor 
for their consideration, he was unanimously 
appointed to answer them. His reply on this 
occasion was not only eloquent, but exhibits a 
mind of liberal and enlarged views. A few 
days after, he was elected a delegate to the 
general congress, which had convened at Phi- 
tadelphia. in this enlightened assembly, he 
had scarcely appeared before he became con- 
spicuous among those the most distinguished 
by theipeabilities and patriotism. And while 
he pura a bold and undeviating course to- 
wards the great object of independence, was 
enabled by his example, as well as by his argu- 
ments, to encourage and confirm others. 

The declaration of independence is justly 
attributed to his pen, the merits of which it is 
unnecessary to canvass: not only America, 
but all Europe, too, has long since decided on 
its claimsto excellence. ‘The only alterations 
the original draft of this celebrated production 
received in the committee, were from Dr. 
Franklin and John Adams, each of whom sug- 
gested a single verbal variation. 

From the commencement of the year 1777, 
to the middle of 1779, he was engaged with 
Pendleton and Wythe, in making a general 
revisal of the laws of Virginia; in which he 
bore a considerable share, and to whom Vir- 
ginia is indebted for the most important and 
beneficial chunges in her code. 

The laws, forbidding the future importation 
of slaves; converting estates tail into fee sim- 
ple; annulling the rights of primogeniture ; 
establishing schools for general education ; 
gunctioning the right of expatriation; con- 
firming the rights of freedom of religious 
opinions; and for proportioning crimes and 
punishments. 

In 1779, he succeeded Patrick Henry as 
governor of Virginia, and was re-appointed in 
the following year. 

During the tumult and confusion of the year 
1781, he composed his celebrated work, 
* Notes on Virginie.” lt was written in reply 
to the queries proposed to him by Monsieur 
de Marbois, at the suggestion of the French 
court. 

About the close of the year 1782, he was 
appointed minister plenipotentiary, to join 
those in Europe, who were to determine on 
the conditions of a treaty of peace, which it 
was expected would soon be entered into. 
But before he embarked, intelligence was re- 
ceived that preliminaries of peace between the 
United States and Great Britain had been 
signed: accordingly, congress dispensed with 
his leaving America. 

In the summer of 1782, he was in congress, 
at the time the Virginia convention were esta- 
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blishing their form of government. He had 
been for some time engaged on this subject, 
and had prepared a constitution for the state, 
formed on the purest principles of republican- 
ism, and which was probably the first draft of 
a fundamental constitution made by any man 
in America. 

This he transmitted to the convention, but 
it did not reach them until the day when the 
one that had been prepared by the house was 
to have received its final vote. It was there- 
fore set aside, adopting only the preamble. 
On the establishment of peace, and the con- 
sequent opening of a general commercial in- 
tercourse, plenipotentiary commissions for the 
concluding treaties of commerce, were given 
to Thomas Jefferson, Dr. Franklin, and John 
Adams, addressed to the several powers of 
Europe, and he sailed from the United States 
in July 1784. A commercial treaty with Prus- 
Sia, was the only result of these general com- 
missions, immediately afier the signing of 
which, Dr. Franklin returned to America, and 
Mr. Jefferson was appointed his successor as 
minister to France. 

During his residence in France, he, at the 
request of his native state, presented to the 
city of Paris, the bust of the gallant Marquis 
de La Fayette. 

The leisure, as minister, which was impow 
ed on him, by the increasing distraction of the 
country, allowed him the opportunity of culti- 
valing his acquaintance with the fine arts, and 
of enjoying the society and conversation of men 
celebrated in literature and science. 

In October, 1789, he obtained leave to re- 
turn home, and arrived at Norfolk in the fol- 
lowing November. On his way to his seat at 
Monticello, he was met by an express from 
president Washington, bringing him a com- 
mission as secretary of state. This he accept- 
ed, and in the April following, proceeded to 
New-York, then the seat of government, and 
entered upon the duties of his office, in which 
he continued until the first of January, 1794, 
when he resigned the situation, and retired to 
private life. The arduous and important du- 
ties of his station,are universally acknowledged 
to have been discharged in a manner to reflect 
the highest credit on himselfand country. ‘he 
neutrality of the United States was maintained 
at a most trying period, with inflexible impar- 
tiality towards the belligerent powers of France 
and England: and his deportment towards 
Hammond and Genet, the ministers resident 
of two great rival powers, furnishes the clear- 
est evidence of his consummate ability as a 
statesman. 

A few other of his acts while secretary, 
ought, perhaps, to be noticed, as they are cal- 
culated to show, in various lights, the wonder 
ful extentofhis capacity. Among these miglit 
be particularized, his reports on the privileges 
and restrictions of commerce, and on the whale 
and cod fisheries ; with his plan for reducing 
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the currency, weights, and measures of the 
tinited States, to an uniform standard. It has 
veen observed, that these papers evince not 
only the feelings of a patriot, and the judgment 
of an accomplished statesman, but display, at 
the same time, uncommon talents and know- 
ledge as a mathematician and natural philoso- 
pher, the deepest research as an historian, and 
even an enlarged acquaintance with the busi- 
ness and concerns of a merchant. 

In 1797, he was elected vice-president, and 


in 1801, president of the United States of 


America. For eight years, he filled this exal- 
ted station with great ability and wisdom, and 
at the expiration of which, he withdrew for 
the remainder of his days, from the political 
theatre. The admiration, the gratitude, and 
the regrets of the nation followed him. 

Among the most noted acts of his adminis- 
tration, was the purchase of the extensive 
country of Louisiania; and no one displays in 
a truer light the character of his mind, replete 
with philanthropy and the love of science, than 
his almost immediate directions for the explor- 
ation of that vast region. 

Since the year 1776, he has been the presi- 
dent of the American philosophical society, and 
is a member of many of the most learned so- 
cieties in Europe and America. 

Until lately, he possessed the most exten- 
«ive, rare, and valuable collection of books, in 


almost every language, and on nearly all sub-' 


| MISCELLANEOUS. 
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** Variety we still pursue, 
‘In pleasure seek for something new.”’ 


The Bast Beak of the Forest. 


A FRAGMENT. 

It was the end of attumn, and my foot rust- 
led among the dead leaves that strewed the 
path. J cast my eyes up to an aged oak, that 
stretched its giant limbs in many a fantastic 
form high over my head. It was the lord of 
the forest. I looked at it again, one leaf still 
remained on one sole hanging branch; it strug- 
gled in vain to get free. A fresher gust of 
wind came up the valley—the tiny tstalk 
gave way—it separated from the braggfi—and 
the last leaf of the forest fell at m¥feet. | 
gazed at it half sorrowfully ; it wasnot like its 
companions that lay near ; no, it was still fresh 
as the greenest leafin spring. The brown tints 
of autumn had not yet mellowed its vivid co- 
louring ; it seemed as if cut off in its prime ; 
different, far different, from those faded tro- 
phies of summer which lay around me. Un- 
consciously, I fell into a train of thought that 
was sad even to mournfulness. I took the leat 
in my hand and exclaimed aloud, “ Too true a 
simile, the last flower of the castle, and the last 
leaf of the forest, have both departed in vernal 
freshness, alike blooming, and lovely.” I had 
now reached an open part of the forest which 








jects ; but on the destruction of the national|commanded an extensi e prospect over the 
jibrary at Washington, by the British, in 1814,) valley ; a human and indistinct object met my 
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ne at once proposed, for a moderate price, to| view; it wound round a little wooded promon- 
transfer the greater portion of his books to the|tory, and again I plainly saw it. Yoo well I 
United States, and they accordingly became| knew what the sad procession was ; the plumes 
the property of the nation. He resided at his|of white feathers danced in the beams of the 
elegant retreat at Monticello, happy in the con- | morning sun, as if in mockery of the sombre 
sciousness of a well spent life, and at the age of object that bore them. It was the hearse that 
eighty-two years, retaining his mental faculties | conveyed the relics of Ellen the last flower of 
and bodily energies in a remarkable degree. the castle, to her long home. * * * * * 

In person, he was tall and of slender make ;| The only remaining child of a numerous fami- 
his eyes were light, and full of intelligence ; his|ly was regarded by the doting parents with no 
complexion fair, and his hair inclining to red. jordinary affection ; but that fell disease, Con- 
}n conversation, he was free and communica- | Sumption, came—it breathed on Ellen’s face— 
tive. All topics that fell under discussion,|and the last blossom was gathered to her 
were treated by him with equal unreserved-| fathers. The sad procession arrived at the 
ness. He seemed, indeed, to have no thought|church, I joined the train of mourners—a few 
or opinion to conceal, and his stores of know-; moments pause ensued,—broken only by the 
ledge were unlocked and laid open with the ‘sobs of the wretched father. The solemn and 
same freedom in which nature unfolds bev impressive service commmencedthe corpse 
bounties. They lie befure you, and you have | was lowered into the tomb—-I was near it—the 
only to select and enjoy. In manner, he was | leaf fell from my hand—the earth rated on 
frequently pointed, and sometimes energetic, |the coffin—the last flower of the castle, and 
but always mild, and occasionally pleasant and | the last leaf of the forest, reposed in the same 
facctious. grave.—-V. Y. Lit. Gaz. 

The scientific and literary, throughout the aD 
Union, have always looked upon him as their| Anecdote of Sheridan.—“ Mr, Harris, the late 
adviser and patron ; and have, indeed, seldom | proprietor of Covent Garden, who had a great 
failed to gain considerable advantage by their! regard for Sheridan, had at different times fre- 
applications. quent occasions to meet him on business, and 

He expired a few minutes before J o’clock,! made appointment after appointment with him, 
on the Fourrn oF Jury, 1826, at the age ofjnot one of which Sheridan ever kept. At 
cighty three years, three months, and two days.|length Mr, H. wearied out, begged his friend 
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Mr. Palmer, of Bath to see Mr. S. and tell him 
that unless he kept the next appointment made 
for their meeting, all acquaintance between 
them must end for ever. 

Sheridan expressed great sorrow for what 
had been in fact inevitable, and positively fixed 
one o’clock the next day to call upou Mr. Har- 
ris at the theatre. At about three he literally 
made his appearance in Hart street, where he 
met Mr. Tregent, a celebrated French watch- 
maker, who was extremely theatrical, and had 
been the intimate friend of Garrick. 

Sheridan told him, that he was on his way to 
callupon Harris. 

“| have just left him,” said Tregent, “in a 
violentypassion, having waited for you ever 
since one o’clock.” 

“ What have you been doing at the theatre ?” 
said Sheridan. 

“ Why,” replied Tregent, “ Harris is going 


and I have taken him half adozen that he ma 
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from yours.” Weli,’” said the clergyman, 
“ [ will give you a text out of Job—let me 
hear what you infer from it—“ And the asses 
snuffed up the East wind.”,—** Well,” replied 
John, * the only inference I can draw from this 
is, that it would be a long time before they 
would grow fat upon it,” 
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SUMMARY. 


Mint of the United States. —Of the gold coinage of the 
mint during the last year, seventeen thousand dollais 
was from the product of the gold mines of North Caroline. 
To lovers of good Beer.—Put two quarts of molasses 
into a keg with ten gallons cool water. Boil two oz. 
allspice,two oz. ginger, two oz. hops, and half pint indian 
meal, im two or three quarts of water about an hour, 
strain it into the keg while hot, add one pint yeast, shake 
it well together, stop the keg nearly air tight, and let i¢ 
stand about twenty-four hours, when it will be fit fox 
use. The whole expense of this quantity will not ex- 
ceed three shillings. 

Messrs. Carey & Lea have now in the press, a very 





nal navigation of the U. States, giving a fall account 


to make Bate Dudley a present ofa gold magpie book, containing an account of the whole inte: 


choose one for that purpose.” 

* Indeed !” said Sheridan. 

They wished each other good day and parted. 

Mr. Sheridan proceeded to Mr. Harris’s room 
and when he addressed him, it was pretty evi- 
dent that his want of punctuality had produced 
the effect which Mr. Tregent described, 

“ Well Sir,” said Mr. Harris, * 1 have waited 
at least two hours for you again ; I had almost 
given youup; andif—” 

* Stop, my dear Harris,” said Sheridan, inter- 
rupting him; ‘“ Lassure you these things occur 
more from my misfortunes than my fault; I 
declare I thought it was but one o’clock, for it 
so happens that | have no watch, ard to tell you 
the truth, I am too poor to buy one ; but when 
the day comes that I can, you will see I shall 
be as punctual as any other man.” 

* Well, then,” said the unsuspecting Harris, 
“if that be all, you shall not long want a watch, 
for here—(opening a drawer)—are half dozen 
of Tregent’s best, choose any one you like, and 
do me the favour of accepting it.” 

Sheridan affected the greatest surprise at the 


appearance of the watches; but did as he was) 


bid, and selected certainly not the worst for the 
cadeau.” 
_— 

A Hibernian on his first shooting excursion, 
shot a bird, and seeing something fall, went to 
the foot of the tree, where he picked up a frog 
(supposing it to be the bird) and put it in his 
pocket. The frog kept such a continual kick- 
ing, that his companion asked him what made 
his bird kick so! Och! said Pat, I shot all the 
feathers off, and the poor thing is cowld. 

—— 

-4n Inference.—A servant, who had lived 
with a Clergyman, his master took occasion to 
say—‘* John you have been a long time in my 
service ; I dare say you will be able to preach 
a sermon as well as |.’’-—** Oh no Sir,” said 


of 102 eanals !! made, making and projected—to be 
accompanied with maps showing the routes. 

New Post-Offices have been established at the follow- 
ing places: viz. at Honesville, on the Delaware and 
Hudson Canal, Cornelius Dickingson, P. M. at Cana- 
Joharie Central, Montgomery Co. A. H. Calhoon, P. M. 
and at Middlefield Centre, Otsego Co. Mason M, Hun- 


tington, P. M. 
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Erratum.—The name of the lady who obtained the 
prize Offered by us for the best Original Tale is Sarah 
Josepha Hale, and not, as was accidentally stated in a 
former number, Sarah Jane Hale. Though late we con- 
sider it a duty incumbent upon us to correct this error. 


Credits.—Several of our brethren of the type, do no 
appear to treat us with that courtesy to which we think 
ourselves in some measure entitled. Surely, if an article 
is worth republishing, the paper for which it was origin- 
ally written should have the credit of such article. We 
do not speak of every day occurrences whieh Editors 
generally, perhaps wrongtully, consider intelligence in 
common, but of literary productions. However much 
we are gratified that pieces, we have been originally 
favored with, should as it is technically termed * go th: 
rounds,” we consider it a species of gross injustice to 
deprive us of the benefit of those pieces. This complaint 
was not uncalled for, for we have observed that ane of 
our prize pieces has been in several instances republish- 
ed without even acknowledging the author or the pub- 
lisher.— We forbear mentioning the names of these jour - 
nals, but candidly, we would wish them to do as they 
would be done by. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

* Leiters toa Friend” are received and will be attend- 
ed to with pleasure—we solicit a continuance of favors 

“ JULIA” is received and will be published soon. 

—— 
MARRIED, 

At New-Lebanon on Sunday the 2d inst. Mr. Alexan- 
der Colvill to Miss Ann Crossin. 

In the town of Stuyvesant, on Tuesday evening thi 
4th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Sturges, Mr. Cornel Simith o1 
Upper Canada, to Miss Elizabeth Smith of the forme: 
place. 

DIED, 

In this city, on Sunday morning, the 9th inst. Capt 
David Bunker, in the 78th year of his age. 

On Monday last, Mr. Abel Fitch, in the 75 year of 
his age. 

On the 12th inst. Ellen, daughter of Charles Meat, 





John, “ but many an inference I have drawn 


fof this city, aged 11 months, and 18 days 
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MORNING THOUGHTS. 


Sing on, sweet Bird, for my dream is o'er, 

When your song isheard who would slumber more ? 
Sing on, sing on, till your notes impart 

The spirit of song to my own sad heart ;— 

For who that wakes with the bird and flower, 

But would joy to sing in the morning hour? 

When the anthem of Nature ascends the skies, 

And all earthis an altar for sacrifice. 


But what shall we bring as our offering ? 

The seasons are yielding the incense of spring ; 

And the joyous birds, as they upward soar, 
Through paths of purple ether sweet matins pour; 
And the children of earth that recline on her breast, 
Tn the joy of life how they bound from rest ! 

And the pleasure they feel is a tribute to God, 

As o’er hill and through valley they roam abroad. 


Then what shall we bring as our offering ? 

It should be more pure than the incense of spring ; 

Than the song of the bird, or the joy that fills 

The creatures that sport on the sunny hills ;— 

Bring a heart of love, of praise, of prayer, 

To Him who created this world so fair ; 

Who breathed joy o'er all, but to man hath given, 

With the blessings of earth, the hopes of heaven. 
CoRNELL. 


I 


TO EMMA. 


I heard thy strains pass sweetly on, 

And paus’d thy warblings to admire : 
They brought to mind the days long gone, 
When I could tune my youthful lyre ; 

They brought to mind those scenes of mirth 
Once known around a father’s hearth, 
And seem’d to tell of joyous plays, 
Which once were mine, in early days. 
I sought again the bower of green, 

Which once my early childhood knew ; 
But chill and dreary was the scene, 

And the north wind a requiem blew. 
The trees were leafless, and each bough 
Seem’d to have grown more dreary now : 
As the breeze mov'd the yellow leaf 
Methought it echo'd to my grief. 


I sought the lonely aspen’s shade, 
And caught my harp from off the bough— 
But ah! how chang’'d since last I play’d— 
How faint its sounds now seem to flow ; 
‘Trembling they say that all things fade, 
And in the silent tomb are laid ! 
That though to-day our friends are gay, 
‘o-morrow comes—and, where are they ? 
J] touch’d the chords to pity’s tale 
As oft I did long years ago 
But scarce the notes rang through the vale 
kre my poor strains had ceas’d to flow. 
its chords had hung so still and long 
“ince last they echo'd to my song 
‘That as they gave the throb of wo 
‘They snapt—their numbers ceas’d to flow 
? paus'd to wipe the tear aside 
Which fast was hast’ning from my eye, 
or as I thought of youth’s gay pride, 
My basom rosainagerr 


And then I turn’d me from the scene 

Which once the seat of mirth had been, 

And wept ’twere thus that I should learn 

That man, poor ** man was made to mourn.” 
HENRY. 











““ We know these things to be mere trifles.” 
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Answer to the PUZZLE in our last. 


Puzz_Le.—Kitty had set the chimney on fire, in con- 
sequence of which, a sweep was called in. 


NEW PUZZLES. 


I. 
*Tis in sorrow commence’d and it endeth in smiles, 
It is also the end of our woes and our wiles. 
It lives in the midst of, and bounds all our wishes, 
And twice it is seen ev'ry day in our dishes, 
But although the commencement of shame and of si: 
Yet with saints, as with sinners, ‘tis sure to begin. 
In sincerity, first—yet it endeth in lies : 
And lastly, fair ladies, itis in your own eyes. 
It. 

At me crowds assemble ; 

At me thousands tremble; 

I’m gaiety’s friend ; 

I to life put an end ; 

In the air I’m toss'd high ; 

Fraught with ruin I fly; 

For dancing I’m famed; 

For murder oft blamed; 

I’m frequent in duels ; 

I cft display jewels ; 

I'tn in work-baskets found ; 

I in battles abound; 

I describe the whole earth; 

I occasion much mirth ; 

That I’m found in your eye, 

And your thumb, don’t deny. 
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